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NOTES. 

THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Sixth International Congress of Psychology met in the University 
building at Geneva, August 3-7. Professor Flournoy was the able presi- 
dent of the Congress, Professor Claparede its active and efficient secre- 
tary. Careful preparations had been made in anticipation of the meeting, 
and with so wise discretion that, in spite of the unexpectedly large attend- 
ance, the programme was carried through with remarkable smoothness 
and success. The social side of the Congress added to its usefulness as to 
its charm. In the modest phrase of the circular the members were 
promised a simple but cordial hospitality. Instead, we found not only a 
hearty welcome, but handsome provision for our entertainment supplied 
by private munificence as well by the Genevan authorities. It cannot be 
doubted that the more intimate associations formed in these social gather- 
ings contributed to the furtherance of the scientific interests for the promo- 
tion of which we had in the first instance come together. Our retrospect 
is saddened only by the thought of the heavy bereavement which soon 
after the close of the Congress fell on the president, and through him on 
the whole circle at Geneva. 

The membership of the Congress amounted to almost six hundred, quite 
surpassing the estimates which had been formed beforehand. As was to 
be expected, the considerable majority of the members came from the 
Romanic countries. Germany was more sparsely represented. The 
British delegation was notably small. From the United States and Canada 
a good-sized group of psychologists was in attendance, and, as will appear 
below, our representatives were favored with important positions on the 
programme. Several interesting experiments were tried in the conduct of 
the meetings. Because of the mass of individual communications which 
had almost swamped the preceding congress, it was decided by the Com- 
mittee at Geneva to return to the earlier plan of reports by invited scholars, 
although special papers, when offered, were not excluded altogether. Of 
these reports extended, often very extended, printed statements had been 
circulated beforehand. Thus the members came to the sessions acquainted 
with the positions that were to be brought before them. A few of the ' re- 
porters ' read their communications in extenso, in one or two instances tak- 
ing as much as fifty minutes for the exercise. Others gave selections. A 
third class presented briefer and more popular statements of their printed 
conclusions. While one or two, and these not the least successful, contented 
themselves with a few sentences of exposition, inviting discussion chiefly 
on the basis of the printed reports. The plan approved itself to the mem- 
bers of the Genevan Congress, who by a decisive vote recommended it for 
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adoption to the Committee in charge of the Seventh Congress. Among its 
advantages may be mentioned its tendency to promote the more informal 
discussion of the subjects considered, as well as its usefulness in limiting 
these to a few central and important fields. At the same time, the plan 
needs to be administered with care. " Individual communications," as 
the Congress also voted, "cannot be entirely eliminated without a loss of 
spontaneity and interest." The choice of subjects for the principal discus- 
sions is a responsible one. The length of the reports, in print and in 
delivery, their relation to the oral exposition of the reporters, the impos- 
sibility of making all the meetings general sessions, are further questions 
which will require attention in connection with the planning of future 
congresses. 

For the Geneva meeting a group of topics had been selected of present 
interest and permanent importance. The psychology of religion, subcon- 
sciousness, comparative psychology, educational psychology, psychological 
terminology, were brought most prominently forward. Experimental psy- 
chology, on the other hand, was less considered, and cerebral physiology 
only in incidental connection with other topics. Social psychology was 
also notably omitted, except in so far as several of the principal subjects 
included a distinctly social phase. As has already been suggested, a 
marked feature of the Congress was the earnest discussion of the reports 
presented on the principal themes. In some instances, the psychology of 
religion, for example, and tropisms, such discussions were adjourned to 
one, two, or even more special sessions organized under the provision 
made for such meetings in the rules of the Congress. It need scarcely be 
added that these proved among the most valuable, as well as the most 
animated of all the meetings. A characteristic trend of the discussions, 
as of the reports, was the tendency to deal with the problems of psycho- 
logical method. Was it altogether by design that methodology was so 
often brought into the foreground, or because of the undeveloped state of our 
science, or also in part because the form selected for the papers favored 
arguments of a more general, rather than of a more special kind ? In any 
case, the tendency gave a noteworthy coloring to the work which the Con- 
gress undertook. Under the psychology of religion, Hoffding and Leuba 
debated definitions and postulates rather than the results of concrete in- 
quiry ; in the discussion of tropisms, emphasis was rightly laid on the 
methodological aspect of Loeb's discoveries ; the report on pedagogical 
psychology had for its principal object to consider the methods of investi- 
gation in the field. 

The programme comprised the following principal themes de discussion 
(the reporters whose names are given in brackets were prevented from 
attending) : (1) The Feelings, KUlpe, Wurzburg, Sollier, Paris ; (2) The 
Subconscious, Dessoir, Berlin [Janet, Paris], Morton Prince, Boston ; (3) 
The Measure of Attention [Patrizi, Modena, Ziehen, Berlin] ; (4) The Psy- 
chology of Religion, Hoffding, Copenhagen, Leuba, Bryn Mawr ; (5) The 
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Psycho-pedagogical Classification of Backward Pupils, Decroly, Brussels, 
Ferrari, Bologna [Heller, Vienna, Witmer, Philadelphia] ; (6) The Method- 
ology of Pedagogical Psychology, Ioteyko, Brussels ; (7) The Perception 
of Position and Movement, Bourdon, Rennes ; (8) Tropisms, Bohn, Paris, 
[F. Darwin, Cambridge, Jennings, Baltimore], Loeb, Berkeley; (9) Dis- 
tant Orientation, Thauzies, Perigueux ; (10) Les Phenomenes psycho-physio- 
logiques dits de Mediumniti Physique, Alrutz, Upsala. 

The first session of the Congress began with the addresses of welcome, 
in particular that of the president, Professor Flournoy. The principal 
topic of the morning was the psychology of religion, with Professors Hoff- 
ding and Leuba as reporters. Hoffding defined religion as moving in the 
sphere of values, but as not identical with any special form of worth. 
Rather it is concerned with the conservation of value (le sort des valeurs). 
The methodology of the subject includes both psychological and historical 
factors. Religion manifests itself by external facts and in historical forms ; 
but it is nevertheless a matter of the inner life, and history does most when 
it throws light on this. In the study of religion a distinction must be 
drawn between the classical and the critical periods in its history. It is 
only in the latter, when religion has itself become a problem, that the psy- 
chology of religion becomes possible. Conversely, the psychologist must 
take note of the periodicity of the religion which he investigates. The 
report of Professor Leuba was divided into two parts. The first, ' ' Religion 
Conceived as a Biological Function, ' ' defended an analysis markedly dif- 
ferent from that of Hoffding. According to Leuba, religion consists essen- 
tially in reliance on " certain real or imaginary psychical powers, con- 
ceived as greater than man, and ordinarily, but not necessarily, as per- 
sonal and invisible." The second part, "Religious Experience, and its 
Relations to Science and to Philosophy," dealt with methods and postu- 
lates. Religion, as life, and science, as organized knowledge, are dis- 
parate. The phenomena of religion require investigation by scientific 
methods. This psychology of religion is to have the same authority as 
science in any other field, — precisely as much and no more. With regard 
to religious metaphysics, ' ' although psychology, like every other science, 
accepts the principle of the exclusion of the transcendent, it nevertheless 
bears upon metaphysical religious beliefs." For it brings back to the 
domain of the natural " facts of experience which have been, and are still 
used as arguments for the existence of transcendent religious objects." 
These reports gave rise to a spirited debate, which, as already noted, ex- 
tended itself over several special meetings. Some speakers demanded that 
the psychology of religion should be pursued in a religious spirit (Lutoslawski 
and others). A few extreme radicals fpund in the psychology of religion a 
destructive solvent of dogma, and so of religion itself. The considerably 
more numerous 'centre,' including members of different religious faiths 
and men of no faith, approved the strictly scientific attitude in the study 
of religious phenomena, several vigorously urging that the scientific posi- 
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tion excludes any argument whatever to transcendent facts (Hoffding, 
Floumoy, and others). 

At the second general session the problem of subconsciousness was at- 
tacked. Professor Dessoir, Berlin, opened the discussion with one of the 
most lucid addresses of the Congress. Premising the proved reality of 
subconscious phenomena, he sought an explanation by working out from 
the recognized principles of normal consciousness. Thus the clue may 
be found in the facts and laws of the marginal region (die Randzone), and 
its relations to the central field. The value of this explanation is shown 
by observation of conditions in dreams, hypnosis, and cases of alternating 
personality. Dr. Morton Prince followed, expounding the outcome of his 
own brilliant investigations. Founding on these, he favored, as was to be 
expected, a bolder view of the problem. To describe dissociated or split- 
off ideas, he advocated the use of the terms co-conscious and co-conscious- 
ness in substitution for subconscious and subconsciousness. And he 
reached, as a general conclusion, the principle that any perception or ex- 
perience, conserved in unconsciousness and which has not been synthesized 
into the personal consciousness, may become part of a co-conscious syn- 
thesis of which the subject is unaware, if the subject's condition of dissocia- 
tion is sufficient. The third reporter, Professor Janet, was unfortunately 
absent, but his position was sympathetically presented in the general dis- 
cussion, as it was also at hand in his printed memoir. It is questionable 
whether the limitation of subconsciousness to certain pathological conditions, 
favored by Janet and his school, would have gained the acceptance of the 
members of the Congress ; but many, it is safe to say, sympathized with 
the tendency to pass by the vaguer theories which in recent years have 
sprung up about the subject. 

Professor Loeb, heartily seconded by Dr. Bohn, Paris, led the discussion 
of tropisms, Professor Jennings, Baltimore, as a representative of moder- 
ate, if still positive views, being to the regret of all prevented from attend- 
ance. Loeb dwelt in his remarks on the general statement of the theory 
and its relations to psychology and to philosophy, Bohn on its development 
and defence against objections, in particular against the criticism based 
upon the variability of tropic movements. For Loeb the problem is one of 
chemistry pure and simple. Even the question of adaptation must be dis- 
missed in the study of animal movements, in favor of the doctrine of purely 
nervous (chemical) reactions : die Tropismen sind weder schadlich noch 
nUtzlich, sie sind bios Reactionen (so in answer to Claparede's incisive ques- 
tions). Thus considered, the phenomema of tropism gain extensive signif- 
icance in the explanation of psychical life. The protracted general dis- 
cussion turned, first, on the nature and extent of tropisms in themselves, 
second, on their meaning for psychology, third, on the philosophical impli- 
cations of the doctrine. Several speakers emphasized the methodological 
value of Loeb's inquiries, even apart from the complete accuracy of his 
position. In relation to the more ultimate problems involved the principle 
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of parallelism was invoked, — by Claparede, by HSffding (as an indispens- 
able working hypothesis, hypothese de travail), by Fullerton (as a philo- 
sophical position and in authorized interpretation of Loeb). 

Among other papers of general interest may be mentioned Professor 
Kulpe's comprehensive report on the Feelings, — definition, methods of in- 
vestigation, results of inquiry to the present time, — Dr. Sollier's discussion 
of the Sentiment Cenesthesique, and Mile. Ioteyko's elaborate memoir on 
the Methodology of Pedagogical Psychology. In addition to these themes 
de discussion certain more formal matters were on the programme. The 
subject of psychological terminology was presented by Baldwin, Claparede, 
and R. de Saussure, and psychological symbolism by Courtier. Esperanto 
was recognized as one of the languages of the Congress and the aid of the 
Esperantists in the formation of a more precise and scientific terminology 
welcomed, although formal representation was not accorded them on the 
committee appointed to report progress at the next Congress (Baldwin, 
English ; Claparede, French ; Lipmann, German ; Ferrari, Italian). 
Attention was further given to the question of standard colors and an inter- 
national committee appointed (Nagel, Asher, Thiery, Yerkes, Larguier, 
and a chemist to be selected). A third commission, on psychological 
pedagogics, was left for appointment to the committee in charge of the 
seventh Congress. Moreover, notwithstanding the general plan of the 
meeting, more than fifty communications individuelles had been offered 
by scholars from some dozen different countries. In part, therefore, the 
sectional arrangement had to be resumed, and these briefer papers grouped 
for discussion under various rubrics (by subjects, languages, etc.). In a 
number of instances the fresh results of special investigations, thus sum- 
marily presented, proved of genuine importance. And in this division 
of the programme also our representatives did their part : Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin, The Theory of Color Theories ; Leuba, La Perception Kinesthe- 
sique de F Espace par les Mouvements du Bras ; M. Meyer (Missouri), 
Ergebnisse von Versuchen betreffend den Gehdrsinn der Fische ; Ogden, 
Die Beziehungen des aesthetischen Verhaltens zum Gefiihlsleben ; Riley, 
Mental Healing in America. 

At the business session Professors Fullerton, Leuba, Morton Prince, and 

Sanford were added from America to the general International Committee. 

In response to an invitation unanimously signed by the American members 

of the Congress, it was cordially voted to hold the next, seventh, Congress, 

1 91 3, in the United States, the determination of the exact place being left 

to the committee in charge. The following were chosen as officers : 

Honorary President, James ; President, Baldwin ; Vice-Presidents, Titchener, 

Cattell ; General Secretary, Watson (vice Sanford, resigned). 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

On September 17, 1909, Professor Max Heinze, the well-known historian 
and philosopher, died at Leipzig. Professor Heinze was born in 1835 at 
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Priessnitz. He studied philosophy and theology at various universities and 
finally became a pupil of Trendelenburg at Berlin. The influence of Tren- 
delenburg was plainly discernible in the character of Heinze's later work. 
After leaving the University, he was for same years instructor of the Princes 
of Oldenburg, and then became Privat-dozent at the University of Leipzig. 
In 1874, he was called to a Professorship of Philosophy at Basel. In the 
following year, he accepted a call to the University of Konigsberg, and, 
after a brief residence there, went to Leipzig as Professor of Philosophy. 
For over thirty years, Professor Heinze was the chief historian of philosophy 
at Leipzig, and the bulk of the training of students, who during that period 
made their doctorates in the history of philosophy, was carried on by him. 
He was an unusually popular and stimulating teacher. He wrote on Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Anaxagoras, the Stoics, the doctrine of Logos in Greek 
philosophy, Eudaemonism, prepared Kant's lectures on metaphysics cover- 
ing three semesters, and issued the various editions of Ueberweg's History 
of Philosophy that appeared subsequent to the year 1875. He made con- 
stant additions to this history, prepared a large part of the fourth volume 
on Contemporary Philosophy, and through his exhaustive bibliography 
made this work an invaluable part of philosophical apparatus. 

The Open Court Co. have in press an edition of Arthur Collier's Clavis 
Universalis, edited with Introduction and Notes, by Ethel Bowman, M.A., 
Wellesley College. The book has long been inaccessible except to those 
with access to the large libraries. 

Professor Benno Erdmann has been called to Berlin as successor to 
Professor Paulsen. 

Dr. Horace C. Longwell has been appointed Instructor of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

International Journal of Ethics, XX, 1 : Ernest Albee, Meaning of 
Literature for Philosophy ; Charles M. Bakewell, The Unique Case of 
Socrates ; J. E. Creighton, Knowledge and Practice ; Edward S. Ames, 
Religion and the Psychical Life ; John W. Buckham, The Organization of 
Truth ; R. M. Maclver, Ethics and Politics ; Henry W. Wright, Religion 
and Morality ; Discussion ; Book Reviews. 

The Psychological Review, XVI, 5 : Taizo Nakashima, Time-rela- 
tions of the Affective Processes ; E. L. Thorndike, A Note on the Accu- 
racy of Discrimination of Weights and Lengths ; G. M. Whipple, A Range 
of Information Test : J. V. Breitweiser, Resistance of Keys as a Factor in 
Reaction Times. 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, VI, 
16 : T. H. Bolton, On the Efficacy of Consciousness ; John Dewey, The 
Dilemma of the Intellectualist Theory of Truth ; Discussion ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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VI, 17 : F. J. E. Woodbridge, Consciousness, the Sense Organs, and 
the Nervous System ; Elsie R. Clapp, Dependence upon Imagination of 
the Subject-Object Distinction ; W. P. Montague, May a Realist Be a 
Pragmatist ? Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 18 : W. H. Winch, Conation and Mental Activity, I ; W. P. Mon- 
tague, May a Realist Be a Pragmatist ? II ; Discussion ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 19: W. H. Winch, Conation and Mental Activity, II ; Harold C. 
Brown, The Problem of the Infinite in Space and Time ; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes 
and News. 

VI, 20 : H. S. Sheldon, On the Methods of Applied Mathematics ; W. 
P. Montague, May a Realist Be a Pragmatist ? Ill ; Discussion ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

The Psychological Bulletin, VI, 8 : R. M. Yerkes and Sergius 
Morgulis, The Method of Pawlow in Animal Psychology ; Psychological 
Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

VI, 9 : R. M. Ogden, A Contribution to the Theory of Tonal Consonance ; 
Psychological Literature ; Reports ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

The Monist, XIX, 3 : B. C. H. Harvey, The Nature of Vital Proc- 
esses according to Rignano ; L. M. Billia, Has the Psychological Labora- 
tory Proved Helpful ? ; T. B. Robertson, A Biochemical Conception of 
the Phenomena of Memory and Sensation ; The Editor, Psychology a 
Domain of its Own ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews and 
Notes. 

Archiv fur Systematische Philosophie, XV, 3 : G. Seliber, Der 
Pragmatismus und seine Gegner auf dem III. Internationalen Kongress 
fur Philosophie ; R. Muller-Freienfels, Das Urteil in der Kunst ; M. 
Meyer, Wahrheit ; Otto Neurath, Eindeutigkeit und Kommutativitat des 
logischen Produktes ab ; Olga Hahn, ZurAxiomatik des logischen Gebiet- 
kalkuls ; Otto Braun, Rudolf Euckens Methode ; P. C. Franze, Eine 
entwicklungstheorische Betrachtung tiber das Verhaltnis von Wissen und 
Glauben ; B. Lemcke, De Potentia ; K. Geissler, Wer darf in philosoph- 
ischen Fragen urteilen ? ; H Aschkenasy, Zur Kritik des Relativismus in 
der Erkenntnistheorie ; G. Wendel, Das Problem der Kausalitat und der 
Freiheit ; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen 
Philosophie ; Systematische Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften ; Einge- 
gangene Biicher. 

Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, LIII, 1 : L. J. Martin, Uber asthetische 
Synasthesie ; S. Witasek, Lokalisationsdifferenz und latente Gleichge- 
wichtsstorung ; Literaturbericht. 

LIII, 2 u. 3 : H. S. Langfeld, liber die heterochrome Helligkeitsver- 
gleichung ; M. Levy-Suhl, Die Hypnotische Beeinflussung der Farben- 
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wahrnehmung und die Helmholdtz'sche Theorie vom Simultankontrast ; 
S. Meyer, Zum Traumproblem ; Literaturbericht. 

Revue Philosophique, XXXIV, 8 : /. Philippe, Pour et contre la 
psychophysique ; R. Brugeilles, L'idealisme social ; Th. Ribot, Sur la 
nature du plaisir ; Notes et discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Revue des p6riodiques 6trangers. 

XXXIV, 9 : Kozlowski, L' explication scientifique et la causalit6 ; Lalo, 
L'esth6tique scientifique ; Georgesco, Des vicissitudes de la lutte pour la 
vie ; Notes et Discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 

Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, XVII, 4 : H. Poincare, La 
logique de l'infini ; L. Dauriac, Les sources neocristicistis de la dialectique 
synth6tique ; Correspondance in6dite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secretan ; 
Etudes critiques ; discussions ; Questions pratiques. 

IX, 9 : P. Geny, Le probleme critique et la perception exterieure ; A. 
Veronnet, L'atome n6cessaire ; M. Baelen, Le mecanisme moniste de 
Taine ; G. Michelet, Revue critique de morale ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; P6riodiques. 

Revue de Philosophie, IX, 8 : N. Vaschide et R. Meunier, Les theories 
de l'attention ; R. Saleilles, L'origine du droit et du devoir ; P. Duhem, Du 
temps ou la scolastique latinea connu la Physique d' Aristotle ; J. Louis, 
La determination des concepts de matiere, d'entendement et de raison 
dans la philosophie de Schopenhauer ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
P6riodiques. 

Revue Neo-scolastique, XVI, 3 : C. Piat, Les sanctions ; P. H. 
Hqffmans, Roger Bacon, L'intuition mystique et la science ; C. Alibert, 
Pour lire en psychologue la vie des saints ; Melanges et Documents ; 
Comptes rendus. 

Rivista di Filosofia, I, 2 : R. Ardigb, Infinite e indefinite ; L. M. 
Billia, La percezione intellettiva ; E. cT Ors, Religio est libertas ; R. 
Mondolfo, Studi sui tipi rappresentativi ; A . Faggi, Lo Schelling e la 
filosofia dell'arte ; Per l'anima della scuola ; Autorelazioni, analisi e cenni. 

I, 3 : A. RavA, Introduzione alio studio della filosofia di Fichte ; E. 
Troilo, La formula kantiana della conoscenza nelle relazioni tra la filosofia 
e la scienza ; A. Levi, II fenomenismo empiristico e la concezione fenom- 
enistica della scienza ; L. Limentani, La supremazia del criterio morale 
nella valutazione degli atti ; Per l'anima della scuola ; Autorelazioni, 
analisi e cenni. 



